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BEETHOVEN: SYMPHONY NO. 9 IN D MINOR, Op. 125 (‘Choral’") 


Felix Weingartner conducting the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
and the Vienna State Opera Chorus, with Luise 
Helletsgruber, soprano, Rosette Anday, contralto, 

Georg Maikl, tenor, and Richard Mayr, bass 
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On Mailing 


Editorial 


It is important for us to include the 
zone number in your address. If we do 
not have your zone number we suggest 
that you send it to us on a card. Most of 
us are familiar with the reason for the 
adoption of the zone-number system by 
the post offices in all large cities and 
many smaller communities. It accelerates 
sorting of the mail, and hence delivery. 
In all post offices thoroughout the country 
the loss of men to the Armed Forces has 
created a shortage and many new and in- 
experienced people are employed. Zone 
numbers added to the address help the 
postal authorities to sort out mail more 
quickly the various routes of delivery in 
a community. 

In February, we mailed on the 23rd of 
the month but many readers did not re- 
ceive their copies until from a week to two 
weeks later. This happened even where 
the distance was relatively short, within 
two or three hundred miles. In a few cases, 
where we had been notified of this fact, 
we found the delayed copies did not have 
the zone number included in the address. 
If your copy has been delayed, look at 
the address label and see whether we have 
your zone number in the address. If not, 
see to it that we get it; this will not only 
help us to serve you better, but it will 
help the postal authorities. 


Notes 


In the past year some readers have in- 
formed us that they did not receive par- 
ticular issues. In almost every case our 
records have shown that a copy was mail- 
ed. In the majority of these cases we 
found we did not have the reader’s zone 
number. There are several factors, beyond 
our control, which would contribute to 
the loss of a copy in the mail: (1) an ad- 
dress label might be torn off (2) an 
envelope might get torn in the mail; (3) 
a magazine might get lost from the en- 
velope. There is another factor, which des- 
pite our best efforts, still operates occasi- 
onally. In the past year we have had dif- 
ferent packers for the magazine each 
month. This is unavoidable. In the past 
we were able to have the same packers 
each month, but help changes and both 
our printer and our binder suffer from 
fluctuating personnel. If an envelope is 
torn, the packer is often careless and tos- 
ses the envelope aside without further 
ado. Your editor, who has had to be on 
hand for the shipping for the past twelve 
months, usually keeps a watchful eye for 
torn labels and torn envelopes. It was be- 
cause your editor had to be on hand to 
see that the mailing was correctly pre- 
pared for shipment this past month 
(March) that the March issue was so late. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF RECORDING 





By Alexander Turner 


Man's struggle against time and space 
has reached a remarkably simple solution 
in the preservation of sound. Unlike the 
motion picture, with its thousands of stat- 
ic frames passing with invisible speed, 
its complex apparatus and its dark, trance- 
like conditions, the reproduction of sounds 
long since silenced depends on one of the 
simples: of all devices. When you next 
hear Theodore Roosevelt discussing liber- 
ty, Warren G. Harding burying the war 
dead at Hoboken in 1921, Woodrow Wil- 
son enunciating his concept of democratic 
principles, when Sarah Bernhardt relives 
the roles that made her famous, or Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle explains the origin 
of “Sherlock Holmes”, it may be interest- 
ing to recall that this miracle of immortal- 
ity depends on a tiny, wave line, a tenuous 
two-dimensional representation which can 
be seen, copied, duplicated and reconverted 
into sound. Caruso, Paderewski, Saint- 
Saens, Count Tolstoi, Francesco Tamagno 
(for whom Verdi wrote the tenor role in 
Othello), Arthur Nikisch and Vladimir de 
Pachmann are among many luminaries of 
a past age whose work is permanently pre- 
served 

The phonograph began as a scientific 
toy, graduated to a penny arcade coin-ma- 
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chine, finally gaining entrance to the state- 
ly precincts of the Edwardian drawing 
room by virtue of then-famous performers, 
lured from the confines of cencert hall res- 
pectability by enterprising record manufac- 
turers. 

The first scientific account we have of 
converting the audible into the visible 1s 
that of a distinguished British physician 
and scientist, Thomas Young, who. in 
1807, caused the vibrations of a tuning 
fork to be engraved on a rotating cylinder. 
About the middle of the 19th century 
similar experiments were made with other 
media such as vibrating cords. The first 
machine to resemble the modern phono- 
graph is described in a paper by Léon 
Scozt, a French typographer, presented to 
the Académie des Sciences on June 26, 
1857. Scott grasped most of the ideas that 
later crystallized in the successful modern 
machine. His invention worked by means 
of a diaphragm, upon which sound waves 
were concentrated through a funnel. The 
diaphragm moved a stylus which, in turn, 
traced wavy lines on a parchment cylinder 
coated with lamp-black. The cylinder both 
rotated and moved along horizontally un- 
der the stylus so that a long spiral, reach- 
ing from one end of the cylinder to the 
other, was traced. Scort’s device did not 
furnish any means of reproducting the 
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sound it thus made visible. 

Another Frenchman, Charles Cros, sug- 
gested in 1877 that the stylus of Scott's 
Phonoautograph be a cutting needle, so 
that it might engrave the grooves which 
would then be playable. His friend, Abbé 
Lenoir, is said to have devised the name 
“phonograph” and to have suggested that 
the sound track produced by the Scott de- 
vice be etched out after it had been drawn, 
thus making it playable. Apparently nei- 
ther of these suggestions was immediately 
acted upon. 


Edison Enters 


Edison became associated with the 
phonograph in 1877, taking out patents on 
the first actual talking machine on Decem- 
ber 19th. Edison’s machine was similar to 
Scott's Phonoautograph but it did manage 
to play back the records it made. Pre- 
grooved tinfoil cylinders were used, and 
the needle worked in and modulated this 
groove by making it deeper according to 
the sound vibrations impinging on the 
diaphragm. Another, less sharp stylus, was 
used for playing back the record thus 
made. Needless to say, the reproduction 
was extremely crude, and the words barely 
recognizable. 

Alexander Graham Bell (inventor of 
the first practical telephone) and Charles 
Sumner Tainter improved on this basic 
idea by using a wax coated cylinder, a 
gouge-shaped sapphire cutting stylus, and 
an entirely separate record playing ma- 
chine, equipped with a round-ended stylus 
and limp diaphragm. Edison later aband- 
oned his tinfoil in favor of wax, which he 
cut with a stylus instead of simply indent- 
ing it. 

Edisons parchment diaphragm gave way 
to mica in 1888, while many other materi- 
als, including glass, celluloid and metal 
were used experimentally. Glass seems to 
have proved most suitable for recording, 
so that it continued in use throughout the 
acoustic days. Mica was most used in 
phonograph sound-boxes. These various 
improvements took the phorograph from 
its earliest experimental period—when its 
record was propelled by a foot-treadle de- 
vice, and its feeble cackle was conveyed 
through two rubber tubes directly to the 
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ears of the listener—to the comparatively 
mature instrument which ran by itself, and 
gave forth its message through a horn to 
listeners who were no longer physically 
attached to it. Powers of recognizable re- 
production were limited almost entirely to 
the voice, and this emerged as a metallic 
chatter. A careful ear could recognize 
whose voice was speaking, and the melody 
of a song would come through with reason- 
able accuracy, if with questionable quality. 
By 1889, there were plenty of ideas about 
phonographs, and at the Paris Exhibition 
of that year, 45 models were exhibited. 

‘ Still, the phonograph was a crude affair 
mechanically. The record was cylindrical, 
and the sensitive diaphragm often bore the 
full weight of the horn, and communicated 
it in turn through the needle to the rec- 
ord groove. Any record collector will know 
what this would do to the record. But the 
record collector had not yet made -his ap- 
pearance, and the problem plagued only 
inventors. 


Speed Variation 


A major problem was turntable speed 
variation. A microscopic variation in speed 
would cause agonizing groans to issue 
from the horn, just as it now does if one 
slows down the record while it is playing. 
The most reliable device turned out to be 
the gravity motor, which, like grandfather's 
clock, had a heavy weight pulling a cord 
which was wound around a drum. The 
drum communicated motion to the turn- 
table through a gear assembly. Since the 
force of gravity did not vary an iota, all 
that was necessary to keep steady speed 
was a fly-ball governor. Other motors made 
their appearance during this period—elec- 
tric motors run by battery, clockwork mo- 
tors, and even hydraulic motors. Through 
clockwork motors eventually won the day 
in the home phonograph, the gravity mo- 
tor persisted for recording turntable mo- 
tors well into the 1930's, and is probably 
not yet extinct. 

However, there were obstacles in ad- 
dition to its obvious artistic limitations 
which prevented the phonograph from 
immediate success as a domestic appliance. 
The first records were individual products, 
each being separately recorded. This was, 
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of course, costly. It wasn't worth paying 
talent to sing a song several hundred times 
to sell as many records, and records of ama- 
teurs possessed only a curiosity value. So 
the first commercial use of the machine 
was in places of amusement, as a curiosity, 
coin-operated. 

A duplicating device appeared some- 
what later, which recorded duplicate cy- 
linders from an original—in other words, 
a re-recording machine. But the life of the 
original cylinder, containing the direct 
transcript of the live performance, was 
strictly limited, and only a few duplicates 
could be made. This procedure was later 
improved by running several re-recorders 
at one time from one master machine and 
cylinder, but at best it was a stop-gap. 
Each set of copies became more indistinct, 
and the master record, repeatedly played, 
became more noisy. A more scientific me- 
thod was called for, and it came from 
the work of Emil Berliner and Eldridge 
R. Johnson of Camden, New Jersey. Ber- 
liner was known for his work on early 
forms of the microphone; Johnson was 
a bicycle manufacturer, previously associ- 
ated with Edison. 


A New Era 


A new era opened with the introduc- 
tion, by these two inventors, of the disc 
record. Various crude methods of duplica- 
tion were attempted ,including photo-en- 
graving, but since the surface was now flat, 
rather than cylindrical, it was only a mat- 
ter of time before the obvious expedient 
of electro-plating came into use. The orig- 
inal, recorded master was a disc, in which 
the sound track had been cut by a sharp 
stylus. The sound track was a spiral groove 
cut below the flat surface of the disc. 
When this record was plated with a metal 
deposit, a negative copy was formed of 
metal, with a spiral ridge replacing the 
spiral groove of the original. This nega- 
tive, stripped from the wax and properly 
strengthened for the purpose, could then 
be used to stamp out copies of the original 
in soft material. Thus the manufacture of 
records became a simple matter of die- 
stamping, and this it szill remains, reduced 
to one of the simplest, surest and most 
economical industrial processes. It has been 








dezermined that duplication by metal de- 
posit will reproduce surface irregularities 
down to the limit of visibility—that is, 
anything visible through a high-powered 
microscope can be plated, the plating 
stripped off and used to stamp a duplicate 
of the original. Since records are free 
from re-entrant angles and other difficul- 
ties that necessitate complicated molds, 
it is only a matter of using the negative 
as a die-stamp. 

Subsequent advances in manufacture 
have been largely improvements in materi- 
als and in the process of plating. Several 
negatives now can be made from one 
original, which is then discarded. These 
negatives can be shipped to remote points 
where the process continues, or stored in 
the vaults of the manufacturer for future 
use, 


The Wax Plate 


Very thick wax discs are usually for 
original recording. After these are plated 
for metal negatives, they are shaved down 
to a mew, even surface, and re-used for 
recording. In this way, they can be used 
many times. The wax disc has, in recent 
years, been challenged by the coated lac- 
quer blank, such as those used in home 
recording. These are variously aluminum 
(now scarce), glass or cardboard bases with 
the lacquer recording material coated even- 
ly over the surface. The recording blank 
has distinct advantages for handling and 
transportation, but it can be engraved 
only once, and record men are not agreed 
upon its qualities as a recording medium. 

Returning to the industry of the ‘90's, 
we find a three-cornered fight raging be- 
tween the three major factions: Edison, 
Berliner and Tainter (Bell's associate) 
Each claimed basic patents, and a working 
agreement between them could not be 
reached. H. Courtney Bryson sums up the 
positions thus: “Engraving on wax con- 
stituted the valid claim of Tainter, the 
ball and sapphire that of Edison, a lateral 
cut of even depth direct on to the wax 
that of Columbia (Jones), while Berliner 
claimed a soundbox guided by the groove 
with a lateral cut produced by etching a 
disc coated with ‘fatty’ matter, and when- 
ever possible avoided reference to wax, 
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fearing a clash with Edison or Tainter.” 
(The Gramophone Record, London, 1935.) 
Out of the melee emerged the Edison 
company, Victor and His Master's Voice 
companies (Berliner and Johnson) and the 
American Graphophone Company and Co- 
lumbia Graphophone Company of Great 
Britain (Tainter). Edison is no longer in 
the field, though Victor and Columbia, of 
course, survive and flourish. 

Recording Become a Business 


By the turn of the century, things were 
moving along briskly. The phonograph as 
an exclusively reproducing instrument had 
taken form, apart from the device that 
both recorded and played back. Spring 
motors had become the rule, and, with gov- 
ernors, their unruly speed was being tamed. 
Record catalogues were issued, and the pub- 
lic was told that “ a phonograph, any style, 
playing an Edison record, any kind, made 
on an Edison blank, is perfection.” A thing 
of beauty, no less than a scientific marvel, 
the phonograph now assumed the form 
familiar to most of us: the golden oak 
casket, with turntable or cylinder on top, 
the whole surmounted by a gorgeous morn- 
ing-glory horn, attractively painted with 
floral decorations. Disc records were of 
many sizes, but our standard 10- and 12- 
inch sizes gradually supplanted all others. 
“Double-Disc” records gave the customer 
twice as much music per record. 

The first two decades of this century 
saw few auditory improvements and no 
basic changes. The horn disappeared inside 
the cabinet, and considerable effort was 
given to the latter, resulting in much tamer 
pieces of furniture. In addition to the old 
standard upright phonograph, period cabi- 
nets of good craftsmanship were used to 
house the same old insert. Automatic stops 
were applied to the turntable motor, elec- 
tric winders to relieve the listener of crank- 
ing, record storage space within the cabine: 
of the machine and automatic cleaning 
brushes attached to the sound-box swep: 
the record in advance of the needle. Acces- 
sories multiplied, especially in the form 
of trick sound-boxes and needles. A record 
repeater could be placed on top of the re- 
cord which would, when the sound-box 
reached the end of the grove, return the 
needle to the beginning with a thunderous 
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racket, to start playing the record again, 
often part-way through. 

Recording was and remained a study in 
the primitive, for the whole industry was 
still in an experimental stage. Materials and 
devices were tried and discarded. There was 
practically no scientific knowledge to ap- 
ply to phonographic problems. Sound was 
directed into a giant horn, which com- 
municated through a tube with a small, 
round, airtight chamber on one side of 
which was a diaphragm, secured at the 
edges by an airtight gasket, but free to 
vibrate as the sound waves impinged upon 
its inner surface. Since the diaphragm 
would move most at its center, its motion 
was coupled from the center, through a 
moving arm to the cutting stylus. This 
in turn engraved the sound wave on the 
rotating record. The horn opened into the 
studio where the musicians performed. 
The cutting mechanism, including the 
turntable, sound-box and stylus were in 
an adjacent room and the partition be- 
tween the two rooms was made airtight, 
so that the sound waves would act upon 
the diaphragm only from its inner side— 
that which communicated through the 
sound-box and rubber connecting-tube with 
the horn. 

Pressure and the Ear 


It may help one to understand the dif- 
ficulties that confronted recording engin- 
eers to think that the ear is capable of 
detecting a difference in air pressure of 
one ten-millionth of one per cent, while 
a pressure change of one per cent would 
be sufficient to damage the ear. Atmos- 
pheric pressure is of the order of fifteen 
pounds per square inch, so that the ear 
could detect a sound-impulse of around 
000000016 pound per square inch. Of 
course this is a minimum, but it indicates 
the difficulty faced in recording sound. 
The pressure that was to be brought 
against the diaphragm and converted in- 
to mechanical force was _ infinitesimal, 
even at best. The lightest diaphragm had 
some measure of inertia to oppose to the 
air motion and to this was added the 
inertia of the arm that moved the cutting 
stylus and the resistance of the wax 
through which the stylus travelled. 

For some years the most successful re- 
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cording artists were those with the great- 
est lung-power, and since the voice could 
be directed more precisely than the sound 
of most instruments, records of the voice 
were, for the first three decades of record- 
ing, the most realistic. 

Many devices were used to capture the 
elusive sound wave. But they all revolved 
about the principle of getting most of the 
sound intensity into the horn, and convert- 
ing it most efficiently into motion. The 
musicians were usually few in number— 
a symphony orchestra being shorn of sev- 
en-eighths of its personnel for recording 
purposes—and they were herded into a 
tight little group directly in front of the 
horn. A singer would sing directly into 
it, and this, of course, was comparatively 
easy. But a group of musicians was some- 
thing else. One would get in another's 
way, and the recorded sound diminished 
to an inaudible whisper when the player 
was a few feet back from the horn. Sev- 
eral horns were often used, sometimes as 
many as fifteen, which helped somewhat, 
and the players were perched on high 
stools if their instruments were not played 
up in the air. This was always the case 
with bass players, frequently with accor- 
dion, ‘cello, guitar and similar instruments. 
Drums were usually omitted altogether, 
since they could not be recorded with 
any degree of realism. Only three or three 
and one-half octaves of sound could be 
recorded recognizably, and that under fa- 
vorable conditions 

When the musicians had managed to 
condense themselves into the smallest pos- 
sible cubic area, perched in all manner 
of grotesque positions, the recording en- 
gineer wound up his gravity motor, made 
a test cut with the recording stylus and 
critically examined the result. The sound- 
box, with cutting stylus and diphragm, 
was counter-weighted to give just enough 
weight on the stylus. If the depth of cut 
was under or over standard, the counter- 
weighting was changed, thus altering the 
pressure on the stylus. The test cut was, 
and still is, made on the outer edge of the 














recording wax, which is always consider- 
ably larger than the finished record. 

Having satisfied himself as to these pre- 
liminaries, the engineer then moved the 
cutting mechanism over into position to 
begin a standard 10- or 12-inch rec- 
ording—that is, about five or six inches 
from the center pin of the rotating turn- 
table. The musicians held silence until an 
clectric light in the studio signalled them 
io begin. Then, few in numbers, they 
gave forth mightily. Soloists moved up 
to the horn so that their instruments 
would register, dodging to the side after 
their solo. Singers stood to one side while 
not singing so that instrumental inter- 
ludes would not be blanketed out. Organ 
recordings presented the greatest prob- 
lems—problems that one company sought 
to solve by making an organ of portable 
parts with individual stops mounted on 
movable chests which would be wheeled 
into position as needed. 

The results could only be determined 
after the record had been made. Because 
the wax was very soft, the original rec- 
ording in wax could not be played back. 
Only after it had been plated and a test 
pressing made would anyone know what 
had been recorded. If anything was amiss, 
the artists remade it when next they were 
in the studio. These were days of real ar- 
tistry in recording, and a good engineer 
could, in some cases, command a salary 
of $250. a week. Experience and careful 
observation enabled them to lay down 
sound with the assistance only of a micro- 
scope and the feeble sounds of the chatter- 
ing diaphragm on the recording machine. 

“Acoustic” recording, as this mechani- 
cal process was known, had many draw- 
backs. Its possible range of sound repro- 
duction was both limited and uneven. If 
three octaves were the limit of its com- 
pass, these three octaves were reproduced 
with some notes too strong, others too 
weak. At each end ‘of this narrow range 
the response dropped off abruptly so that 
bass notes or high-pitched sounds were 
almost inaudible. (To be continued). 
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A SURVEY OF FRENCH LIGHT MUSIC 





By Jerome Pastene 


It was a strange paradox that although 
Offenbach in his opéras-bouffes had done 
much to destroy the Third Empire, he 
himself was engulfed in the cataclysm. For 
the new people of the Commune and the 
Third Republic persisted in identifying 
him with the period they had destroyed, 
and refused to attend his productions. It 
was then that, ill, poor, friendless and 
almost forgotten in the city that had once 
rocked to his offenbachiades, he produced 
his supreme masterpiece, Les Contes d’- 
Hoffmann. Another composer had already 
begun his own score to the same libretto, 
but upon hearing that the great master of 
opéra-bouffe wanted it, he magnanimously 
destroyed what work he had done and 
turned the book over to Offenbach. De- 
spite increasing illness, Offenbach worked 
desperately to finish the score. He did not 
live to see it produced ,but he did live 
long enough to attend its rehearsals—in 
a wheel-chair—at the Opéra-Comique, that 
theater which had at last tapitulated to 
his assaults. 

Offenbach’s Les Contes d’Hoffmann is 
well represented on records, that is if the 
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set of three 10-inch discs, offering a heav- 
ily abridged performance by an excellent 
cast including Hedwig von Debicka, Else 
Ruziczka, Helge Roswaenge and Karl 
Neumann (English Decca-Polydor 5079/ 
81), is acceptable to the listener. It is re- 
grettable that this is sung in German, 
which nullifies to some degree Offenbach’s 
original intent. However, this opera has 
been popular in German-speaking coun- 
tries for so long that a large number of 
recordings in that language are to be ex- 
pected. 

The Legend of Kleinzach, Il était une 
fois, is to be had in an American press- 
ing by Richard Tauber and chorus (D. 
25758). Here again one must conpromise, 
for Tauber employs a German text. He 
sings with great persuasion, however, and 
as added inducement includes on the re- 
verse face the third-act aria, O Dieux, de 
quelle ivresse, also in German. The only 
interesting alternative, by Marcel Claudel 
on French Polydor, backed ‘with an aria 
from La Belle Héléne, is now quite un- 
obtainable. 

The famous Doll Song, Les oiséaux dans 
la charmille, is most charmingly sung by 
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Miliza Korjus (V.11921), and she has the 
advantage of well-rounded recording. Al- 
though the text is German, I enter less 
of an objection, since in this coloratura 
aria the words are rarely distinguishable, 
whatever the language. The purist who 
will insist on French must content him- 
self with the performance by Lily Pons, 
who sings with a sufficiency of style but 
also with a voice that was then even more 
offensively infantile in tone than it is to- 
day (D.23016). Both sopranos back their 
performances with Der hoelle Rache, from 
Mozart's Die Zauberfloete—and I might 
add that I do not think a great deal of 
either rendition. 


No Authentic “Barcarolle” 


It seems strange to discover that there 
is no authentic recording of the infern- 
ally popular Barcarolle, which is surely 
one of the most lush melodies ever pen- 
ned, but regrettably also the only one from 
this opera (of which it is mot represen- 
tative) that is widely known. Germaine 
Féraldy and Germaine Cernay sing it in 
the original French, but without the speci- 
fied chorus (Fr. C. LF-122)—a minor loss, 
since the chorus merely follows the melo- 
dic orchestral line and vocalizes on “Ah”. 
Tibbett and Bori are disqualified by the 
presence of a baritone voice in an aria 
that calls for soprano and mezzo. Their 
performance, however, is otherwise suit- 
able (V.1747). Emmy Bettendorf and 
Karin Branzell supply the right voices, 
again without chorus, but sung in Ger- 
man (D. 25115). There is, however, an 
amplitude of feeling. The best approxi- 
mation of the original score is the new 
disc, sung in English, with chorus, by 
Jeanne Dessau and Nancy Evans with the 
Sadler's Wells Orchestra (V.13824). 

At this point it might be well also to 
mention Beecham’s typically expert per- 
formance with his London Philharmonic 
of four orchestral excerpts from the opera 

the Epilogue; Duet of Guwulietta and 
Hoffmann (Act 11); Intermezzo (Act 1); 
and Barcarolle (C. 68692-D). 

Leonard Warren's recently issued, splen- 
did recording of the great baritone air, 
Scintille, diamant, has rescued that gem 
from oblivion (V. 18420). Dappertutto’s 
aria merits wider acquaintance, and War- 
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ren’s ringing voicing of it should achieve 
that. 

The O Dieux, de quelle ivresse is, as 
was mentioned above, available in a sen- 
timental yet warmly-hued German _per- 
formance by Richard Tauber (D.25758). 


Vallin’s Antonia 


It is really unfortunate that Columbia 
never issued in America Ninon Vallin’s 
pure. singing of Antonia’s Romance, Elle 
a fui, la tourterelle, which was issued in 
France by Pathé (Pat-X90082), for hers 
is a crystal-clear, beautifully enunciated 
performance which is a jewel in itself. 

The subsequent duet of Antonia and 
Hoffmann, C'est une chanson d’amour— 
Jai le bonheur dans l'éme is sung by 
Emmy Bettendorf and Herbert Ernst Groh 
(D. 20000) in the inevitable German, 
which just doesn’t suit the music. The 
performance is good, but the recording 
and surfaces most emphatically are not. 

It remains only to mention now the 
recording of the Gateté Parisienne Ballet 
Suite, arranged and orchestrated for the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo by Manuel 
Rosenthal. Strictly speaking, only the tunes 
here are Offenbach’s, for the orchestration 
owns a lushness that Offenbach, limited 
by the size of his little Thédtre des 
Bouwffes-Parisiens, surely never envisioned. 
In fact, one is tempted to wonder whether 
the positive and lasting fascination of this 
score is not due much more to Rosenthal’s 
virtuoso treatment of the melodies than 
it is to the tunes themselves. The work 


is a frank popourri of the best of Offen-, 


bach. Gaieté Parisienne has been recorded 
by Efrem Kurtz and the London Philhar- 
monic (CX-115). Kurtz's enthusiasm for 
the score is obvious in every phrase, and 
the L.P.O. plays with stunning virtuosity, 
which has understandably enough aroused 
the envy of musicians in our own leading 
orchestras. If no other recording of the 
orchestra existed, this would suffice to se- 
cure its fame. The recording, however, is 
not of the full score used for the ballet; 
the Hoffmann Barcarolle, for instance, has 
been omitted—which is certainly.no loss 
to these ears) How much Rosenthal has 
done to these tunes is well illustrated by 
a comparison of these records with the 
same orchestra’s disc of the Overture to 
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Orphée aux Enfers, with especial reference 
to the waltz and galop sections. There 
can be no doubt that were Offenbach alive, 
he would whole-heartedly endorse Rosen- 
thal’s revision, provided he could swallow 
his jealousy at having been so thoroughly 
eclipsed at his own game. 

While Jacques Offenbach ruled the 
Parisian light lyric stage, another Franco- 
Teuton reigned as dancing - master of 
France. This was Emil Waldteufel (1837- 
1915), born in Alsace, who, for all his 
German name, was in fact a thorough 
Frenchman, by birth and spirit. Oddly 
enough, though, his music casts more of 
a glance at’ the Vienna of Johann Strauss 
than it does at the Paris of Jacques Offen- 
bach, no doubt because of Strauss’s im- 
mense and far-reaching influence in the 
field of dance-music. 

As Director of the Court Balls during 
the Second Empire, Waldteufel naturally 
produced a torrent of dance-music, most 
of it of extremely minor interest and soon 
forgotten. But a handful of compositions 
have lived on to this day, and these are 
almost as firmly entrenched in the reper- 
toire of salon orchestras, if not symphony 
orchestras, as are the greater waltzes of 
the Strausses. 


A Popular Waltz 


Among the most popular of these are 
the Espana Waltzes, Op. 236, the most 


_ Singular thing about them being that they 


feature. prominently a theme that is equal- 
ly important in Chabrier’s Rapsodie Es- 
pata. 1 have tried to find out which of 
these two works came first, but none of 
the material I have at hand clears this 
point. Arthur Fiedler and the Boston 
‘Pops” Orchestra have made the record- 
ing ‘of this waltz (V.4461)—a spirited 
reading that matches their version of the 
Chabrier rhapsody. 

A new disc by Fiedler and his orchestra 
has rescued the delightfully Bohemian 
Estudiantina Waltztes, Op. 101, from the 
fate of being left to the questionably ten- 
der mercies of Shilkret’s Concert Orches- 
tra or Horlick’s group. Fiedler (V. 10- 
1024) makes Kittle attempt at suavity in 
his performance, but the music itself is 
hardly subtle. 
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Several other of the finer waltzes can 
hardly concern us here, for the discs by 
which they are represented have been re- 
corded by the less able of the small salon 
orchestras. Still, mention should be made 
of them—Les Sirénes, Toujours ou Jamais, 
Dolores, and Soirée d’Eté. 

The greatest Waldteufel waltz has, like 
the over-played Blue Danube, become 
slightly tarnished and hackneyed through 
too frequent use. But Les Patinears (The 
Skaters) is still sheer magic in its delinea- 
tion of the motion of gliding skaters, in 
its evocation of the crisp air and clear 
sounds of outdoor winter skating. Fied- 
ler's version of this waltz is one of the 
most delicate readings he has put on re- 
cords, and the recording accorded his or- 
chestra is completely satisfying, automati- 
cally eclipsing interest in all other discs 
(V.4396). 


The Operas of Thomas 


The early days of the Third Republic 
produced fewer opéras-comiques — or at 
any rate, fewer lasting ones. But two com- 
posers of this period merit attention. One 
is Ambroise Thomas, composer of the still 
popular Mignon, Although France classes 
this as an opéra-comique—the term being 
of the broadest possible degree, since 
operas such as La Bohéme and Madame 
Butterfly are also presented at the Opéra- 
Comique, while Faust, for all its waltzes 
and light moments such as the Kermesse 
and the Jewel Song, is given only at the 
Opera—we do not ourselves evaluate Mig- 
non as a true light opera. But Thomas's 
Raymonde does fit this designation. Of 
this opera nothing exists on records, ex- 
cept the Overture, in a performance by 
Basil Cameron and the Hastings Muni- 
cipal Orch. (D. 25644), which is poorly 
reproduced but sufficiently well played, 
and surely preferable to the Shilkret atro- 
city (V.35924). 

The sole other important composer of 
this period was Benjamin Godard (1849- 
1895). In the thoughts of many musicians 
and music-lovers his name is surely ac- 
cursed for the sentimental Berceuse from 
his opera Jocelyn. Undoubtedly, this is 
one of the most sugary and sickening bits 
of sentimentality ever penned, and yer I 
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prize one recording of it, if only as an 
example of how a great singer can sur- 
mount inferior material. This is the disc 
by Edmond Clément (old Victor 64223), 
which puts to shame, despite its hoary age, 
any of the more recent versions, includ- 
ing that of Richard Crooks (V.8421). 


Jocelyn is not a comi¢ opera, but his 
later La Vivandiére is. Nothing of this 
has been recorded, however, save for two 
arias (La Lettre and the Couplets de Ma- 
rion) by Alice Raveau (Pat-X91036), giv- 
ing something of an indication of how 
low French light music had sunk during 
the sober, latter days of the 19th-century. 


The 20th century has at last brought 
fresh life, particularly in the cases of Rey- 
naldo Hahn and Jacques Ibert. » Hahn 
(1874-), originally from South America, 
may reasonably be considered a native 
French composer by virtue of the style of 
his work. Those who know his art songs, 
like L’'Heure Exquise, Si mes vers avaient 
des ailes, Paysage and Infidelité may rea- 
sonably be surprised to find his name in 
this group, but the truth is that Hahn has 
written a considerable amount of music 
for the French cinema as well as a num- 
ber of operettas, the best of which is 
Mozart (1925), from which Yvonne Prin- 
temps and Sacha Guitry have recorded 
L'Air de la lettre and Le Petit Menuet 
(V.4181) and L’Air des Adieux (V.9643). 

Jacques Ibert (1890- ) is the man who 
promised the most in French light music, 
notably with the music to his musical 
comedy, Le Chapeau de Paille d'Italie, 
from which was drawn that delightful 
concert suite, Divertissement. Here, again, 
is the scalpel satire of Offenbach, the clean 
yet incisive humor that manages to find 
a humorous side to the most serious and 
dignified moment. It is all to be heard in 
the stunning virtuoso performance of the 
suite by Arthur Fiedler and the Boston 
“Pops” Orchestra (V.11951/2, or in DM- 
324 with the MacDowell Piano Con- 
certo). 


What the future may bring, only time 
will tell. But it takes no magic eye to 
see that the spirit that created his hurnor, 
his wit, and this satire, will live to see 
another, better day. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


(Continued from page 197) 


There is no one to whom we can assign 
the supervision of this job with full cer- 
tainty that it will be carried through in 
conformity with the requirements of the 
postal laws. Such help as we have in the 
office, female typists and stenographers, 
will not undertake supervision of mailing. 

We are fully aware of our tardiness 
and although we have had relatively little 
protest we nevertheless feel that many 
readers would like to get their magazine 
earlier. If we wait for review copies of 
the records we are often unable to turn 
the final copy over to our printer until 
around the 1ith of the month; since it 
takes from 10 days to two weeks to get the 
magazine printed and bound nowadays, 
thi¢ makes our date of publication later 
than it should be. We have thought of 
holding over for the following month re- 
view material that is delayed, but our 
readers have assured: us that they would 
rather have the magazine late with review 
material in it than to wait until the fol- 
lowing month for the reviews. Any opin- 
ions on this matter that readers may wish 
to send along will be appreciated. 

If notification of change of address is 
not given to us before we mail and copies 
are subséquently returned to us, we can- 
no: reforward magazines unless postage 
is sent to us—two cents in the US.A., 
three cents elsewhere. We are most de- 
sirious’ of cooperating with all readers, 
but cooperation works two ways. The lack 
of help prevents us from giving the kind 
of service we have given in the past. 

Our circulation continues to increase, 
which shows an interest in the serious 
side of recorded music that is assuredly 
a healthy sign. For some time past we have 
neglected the popular side of the news; 
this neglect is not deliberate but the re- 
sult of the fact that we have been unable 
to contact any worthwhile reviewer who 
would handle this material for us. Several 
writers of our acquaintance have lost in- 
terest in the popular field; whether this 
Jack of interest is justified or not we leave 
to the reader. We shall continue to seek 
a competent reviewer for popular records. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF ITALIAN RECORDINGS 





By Leo Goldstein 


‘Continued from last month) 


II 

Like the Fonit Co., Certa derives its 
name from the primary letters of its full 
name, which is Compagnia per Edizioni, 
Teattro, Registrazioni ed Affini. Its office 
and plants are in Turin. Cetra has built up 
an excellent catalogue in a comparatively 
short time. It took over originally the bulk 
of the original Italian Parlophone cata- 
logue. What its relations with Odeon may 
be I cannot say at this date as I have been 
unable to procure an Odeon catalogue later 
than 1939. 

Cetra, the distributors in Italy for the 
original Polydor, began in January 1942 
to extend its own catalogue by drawing 
from the Fonit-Polydor lists, mentioned in 
my previous article. Although I dated the 
first Cetra list about June 1942, I have 
since unearthed a list dated January 1942, 
which proves to be the official Cetra-Poly- 
dor initial release date. In this list are found 
the records that Victor de Sabata made 
with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra: 
Brahms’ Fourth Symphony, Kodaly’s Ga- 
lante Dances, Strauss’ Death and Trans- 
figuration, Respighi’s Feste Romane, etc. 
After these releases one finds Cetra going 
ahead on its own issuing supplements sep- 
arate from the old Cetra-Parlophone set- 
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up, but at the same time incorporating 
both lists in the general Cetra catalogue. 

As with the Fonit-Polydor, the same 
high standards of orchestra and artists ob- 
tain. The releases seem to have been plan- 
ned on a quarterly basis. An interesting 
footnote on the supplements is the way the 
date is indicated instead of simply June 
1942, say, the following is used—Anno- 
XX-No. 3, the Roman numeral marking, 
of course, the year of the Fascist regime. 

The prices of the original Polydors were 
55 lire (LM Series) and 48 lire (GM) for 
12-inch, and 40 lire (L) and 35 lire (G) 
for 10-inch; the prices of Cetra-Polydor 
were at this time 46 lire (RR Series) and 
38 lire (OR) for 12-inch and 35 lire (OL) 
for 10-inch. 

The June 1942 Cetra-Polydor supple- 
ment of original Polydor discs discloses 
the following records not mentioned else- 
where in my listings: 


BACH: Concerto No. 4 in A major (cem- 
balo and orchestra); Stadelmann (cem- 
balo) and Berlin State Opera Orchestra, 
conducted by Helmut Wirth. Discs GM 
57096/98. 

BRAHMS: Trio im C major, Op. 87; San- 
toloquido Trio. Discs LM 67670/73. 


_MOZART: Requiem; Bruno Kittel Choir. 


Tilla Briem (soprano), Gertrude Frei- 
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muth (mezzo-soprano), Walther Ludwig 

(tenor), Fred Drissen (baritone), Berlin 

Philharmonic Orchestra, direction of 

Bruno Kittel. Discs LM 67731/39.* 

Other 1942 releases, not listed in Amer 

ican record Encyclopedias include: 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony in A maijor, 
Op. 92; Berlin State Orchestra, con- 
ducted by H. von Karajan. Discs OR 
5061/66. 

SCHUMANN: Symphony in D minor, Op. 
120 (7 sides); and MOZART: Marriage 
of Figaro—Overture (1 side). Discs OR 
5067/70 OR. 

DONIZETTI: Don Pasquale — Overture. 
Disc OR 5029. 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony in C minor, Op. 
67. Discs OR 5073/77s. H. von Kara- 
jan and Dresdan Philharmonic Orch. 

ROSSINI: Barber of Seville — Overture. 
Disc OR 5047. 

WEBER: Der Freischuetz—Overture. Disc 
OR 5056. H. von Karajan and Berlin 
State Opera Orch. 

SMETANA: The Moldau. Discs OR 5071/ 
72. H. von Karajan and Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orch. 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony in D major, Op. 
36. Discs OR 5078/82s. 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony in F major, Op. 
93. Discs OR 5083/85. Paul von Kem- 
pen and Berlin Philharmonic Orch. 

SCHUBERT: Rosamunde — Overture. 
Disc. OR 5086/87s. 

WEBER: Jubal Overture. Disc OR 5030. 

Kempen and Dresden Philharmonic 

Orch. 


In addition, there are a number of re- 
cordings by Vasa Prihoda, the violinist, 
four piano recordings by Brailowsky, and 
Schubert's Impromptus Nos. 2, 3, and 4 
played by Adrian Aeschbacher, a pianist 
new to me. 


Ill 


To gain a clear conception of the Cetra 
catalogue, which is the second largest in 
Italy, it is necessary to go, back to the ini- 
tial record releases, dating from 1937. At 
the beginning of 1938, this concern was 


*This recording, we are given to understand, is 
sung to a special Nazi text. Ed. 
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the distributor of Parlophone records in 
Italy and the major portion of its classical 
catalogue at that time consisted of items 
recorded in Germany with the Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra and its widely known con- 
ductors—Weissmann, Bodanzky, Moerike, 
instrumentalists like Fuermann and well 
known singers and other artists. Beetho- 
ven, Rossini, Mascagni, and Wagner had 
the greatest representation among the com- 
posers. There were four Beethoven sym- 
phonies—the Third, Fifth, Sixth and Sev- 
enth. ‘Wagner had the most works rep- 
resented with excerpts from eleven operas. 
Over half of Mascagni’s Cavalleria was 
represented by excerpts. 


It was into this set-up that the budding 
Cetra concern decided to make its entry. 
Ie began by securing the EIAR Orchestra 
of Turin, which many Italians to whom I 
have spoken consider the finest orchestra 
in Italy; with conductors like Bernardino 
Molinari, Ugo Tansini, the erstwhile child 
prodigy Willy Ferrero and Victor de Sab- 
ata. This orchestra provided a firm founda- 
tion for the building of Certa’s orchestral 
and operatic catalogue. All five of the com- 
plete operas to be found in the Cetra cata- 
logue today employ the EIAR Orchestra 
and chorus. The vocal department was led 
by Lina, Pagliughi; then there were Au- 
gusta Concato (soprano), Nino Piccalugi 
(tenor), and Gino del Signore, an all- 
around singer who sang everything from 
the popular Italian canzone to grand opera. 

Since we know of the Parlophone re- 
cordings for years and most of the mate- 
rial has been listed in record encyclopedias 
and magazines published in the US.A., I 
shall content myself with listing only a few 
numbers which I believe may be of interest 
to readers. 

The prices at the beginning of 1938 
were 15 lire (GP and B series and 18 lire 
(BX) for 10-inch discs and 20 lire (P) 
and 25 lire (PX) for 12-inch discs. 


DONIZETTI: Linda di Chamounix—Duet 
(Linda and Carlo) Act 1; Pagliughi and 
Franco Perulli (tenor) (disc 56097 and 
Duet (Linda and Pierotto); Pagliughi 


and Rita Monticone (mezzo-soprano), 


and O luce di quest’anima; Pagliughi 
(disc P 56098). 
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MASCAGNI: Iris—Inno al Sole; Sieber— 
Orch. and Chorus (discs P 56094/95). 


There is an album of choral excerpts 
by Padre Moreno, director of the Sidney 
Cathedral, sung by a Chorus of the Sisters 
of that church. The complete list for the 
first year embraces about 50 discs, and al- 
though it is not an imposing list it is none- 
theless shows traces of venturesomeness. 
The artists on the whole are good. The 
following year proved more fruitful with 
its beginning of an opera series, and ex- 
pansion of the artist list and repertoire. 

The next Certa catalogue included re- 
leases through April 1939. By this time the 
first complete opera recording—Norma had 
been issued. It was followed shortly by the 
complete recording of Puccini’s Turandot. 
Norma brought to Cetra for the first time 
the recorded work of Vittorio Gui, conduc- 
tor, and the transfer of the basso, Tancredi 
Pasero, and the soprano, Gina Cigna, from 
Columbia labels. Turandot brought some 
more well-known names from other record 
labels including Franco Ghione, the con- 
ductor, and Magda Olivero, soprano, from 
La Voce del Padrone, and Francesco Merli, 
tenor, from Columbia. Other new sinegrs 
at this time include Giovanni Malipiero, 
tenor, and Fausto Ricci, baritone. New con- 
ductors engaged include Fernando Pre- 
vitali and Armando La Rosa Parodi, the 
latter regarded as one of Italy’s outstanding 
directors. In the field of instrumentalists 
there was Carlo Zecchi, who was Italy's 
outstanding pianist until an unfortunate 
accident to his shoulder disrupted his con- 
cert career and caused him to alter his mus- 
ical activities to conducting. (Some of Zec- 
chi’s earlier Ultraphone and Telefunken 
titles were re-recorded lest there be any 
doubt of the duplications being original 
Cetra recordings.) From Columbia was se- 
cured Italy’s outstanding cellist, Arturo Bo- 
nucci, but unfortunately very little of his 
work has since appeared on records. 

The following is a list of recordings, not 
listed in the 1942 G. S. Encyclopedia, 
which may prove of interest to some 
readers, 


Carlo Zecchi (piano) 


LISZT: Etude in F minor; and TICCIATI: 
Toccata. Disc CC 2004. 
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SCARLATTI: Sonata in D major, and Min- 
uetto, Disc CC 2005. 

CHOPIN: Barcarolle, Op. 60 Disc CC 
2206. 

VIVALDI: Concerto in G major; and 
SCARLATTI: Sonata in G major—Giga. 
Disc CC 2007. 

LISZT: Paganini Etudes Nos. 4 and 5; and 
CHOPIN: Grande Valse, Op. 42. Disc 
CC 2008. 

SCARLATTI: Sonata in C major; and GA- 

_ LILEI (arr. Respighi): Siciliana e Gag- 
liada, Disc CC 2045. 


Orchestra 


PARODI: Cleopatra—Morte di Cleopatra 
(Finale Act 4); La Rosa Parodi and 
EIAR Orch. Disc CC 2112. 

SELVAGGI: Maggiolata V eneziana—Fur- 
lana. Rito Selvaggi and ELAR Orch. Disc 
CC 2030. 

CORELLI (arr. Rozzi): Folies d’Espagne. 
Romeo Scarpa (violin solo), Ugo Tan- 
sini and EIJAR String Orch. Disc CC 
2105. 

HANDEL: Prelude in B flat major (in 
reality the Entrance of the Queen of 
Sheba from Solomon). Willy Ferrero and 
EIAR Orch. Disc TI 7004. 

HANDEL (trans. Martucci): Méinwetto, 
Musette and Gavotte; and CORELLI: 
Sarabande, Giga, Badinerie. Ugo Tansini 
and EIAR String Orch. Disc CC 2104. 

STRAUSS, Johann: The Ballenina Fanny 
Elssler—Overture. Otto Dobrindt Orch. 
Disc. B 71025. 


Opera 


VERDI: Orello—Morte di Otello e finale 
Atto 4. Giovanni Freviario (tenor), 
EIAR Orch. Disc PE 62. 


With the release of the complete re- 
cording of Donizetti’s Lucia, the fine bari- 
tone voice of Guiseppi Manacchini was 
added to the Cetra banner. Ugo Tansini 
conducted his first complete opera record- 
ing with this release. The cast, headed by 
Pagliughi, also contained Malipiero, the 
tenor, and Neroni, the basso. Fred Gais- 
berg was certainly justified in singling out 
this set for special mention, in a recent 
excerpt from his Memoirs, which appeared 
in The Gramophone. Carlo Tagliabue, bari- 
tone, and Maria Pedrini, soprano, were 
added to the Cetra roster at this time; and 
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the duo-pianists, Bormioli and Semprini— 
well known and admired in Italy, also 
joined the fold. 

The following listings are chosen from 
material released from April to December, 
1939. 

Opera 


MANCINELLI: Cleopatra—Overture. Ugo 
Tansini and EIAR Orch. Disc CC 2160. 

HANDEL: Radamisto—Aria di Polissena 
—Sommei Dei and TORELLI: Tz /o 
sat. Cecil Winfred (Soprano), A. Simon- 
etto (piano). Disc T1 7006. 

LUALDI, Adrian (born Larino 1887): La 
Figlia del Re—Interludio del Sogno (3 
sides); and MANCINELLI: Scene Vene- 
ziane—Fuga degli Amanti a Chioggia 
(1 side). La Rosa Parodi and EIAR 
Orch. Disc CC 2172/73. 


Orchestra 


ZANDONAI: Columbina—Overture on a 
Popular Venetian Theme, Tansini and 
EIAR Orch. Disc CC 2161. 

Bormioli and Semprini 

ALBENIZ: Cadiz, and Seguidillas. Disc 
GP 92879. 

ZIPOLI (C. 1675): Suite in G minor. Disc 
GP 92880. (arr. Bormioli). 

TURINI (1740-1812): Sonata in D flat 
major. Disc GP 92881. (arr. Bormioli). 


Voice 
BELLINI: L'Abbandano—Romanza; and 
ANON: Son come farfalletta. Margher- 
ita Voltolina (contralto). Disc IT 582. 
SCARLATTI: Le Violette—Arietta. Volto- 
lina. Disc IT 581. 


The next catalogue to be considered 
contained listings up to and including Oc- 
tober 1940. This catalogue evidences con- 
siderable advancement on the part of Cetra. 
Its cover contains an impressive etching of 
an open-air amphitheatre. Not only is the 
size of the catalogue increased but a more 
expensive type of paper is used. The dif- 
ferent sections of the catalogue are each 
prefaced by a title page containing appro- 
priate etchings. 

Evidently the artist roster of Cetra had 
become fairly stabilized by this time, for 
the only new artists added are Fernando 
Germani, the organist, and Ferruccio Tag- 
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liavini, one of Italy's foremost tenors. 
Here are some of the recordings of this 
period which may be of interest to readers. 


BUSONI, Giovanni: Valzer Danzato (3 
sides); and PICK-MANGIAGALLI: I/ 
Carillon Magico—Intermezzo delle Rose 
(1 side). Fernando Previtali and EIAR 
Orch. Discs CC 2197/98. 

CERTANI (born Bologna 1879): Serena- 
tina. Benedetto Mazzacurati (cello) and 
Luigi Gallino (piano). Disc P. 56106. 

COTTONE: Ninna Nanna; and DA- 
QUIN: Noel No. 10. Fernando Germani 
(organ). Disc PE 89. 

GIURANNA, Elena Barbara (born Paler- 
mo 1902): Decimo Legio. F. Previtali 
and EIAR Orch. Disc CC 2208. 

TORRES, Eduardo (1872-1934): Saetas 
No. 4; and WIDOR: Toccata from Fifth 
Symphony. Bernando Germani (organ). 
Disc. PE 88. 

VIVALDI (arr. Molinari): Concerto in A 
major, for solo violin, string orchestra, 
cembalo, organ and quartet of strings 
(L’Eco in lontano). Armando Gramegna 
and -E. Giaccone (solo violins), Willy 
Ferroro and EIAR Orch. Discs CC 2217- 
18. 

ROSSINI: Un Viaggio a Reims—Overture. 
Ugo Tansini and EIAR Orch. Disc CC 
2219. 

MASCAGNI: L’Amico Fritz—Duetto delle 
ciliege. Magda Olivero (soprano) and 
Ferruccio Tagliavini (tenor). Disc CC 
2224. 

VERDI: Aida—O cieli azzurri; and BEL- 
LINI: Norma—Casta diva. Maria Ped- 
rini (soprano). Disc CC 2214. 

MASCAGNI: Cavalleria Rusticana — Voi 
lo sapete; and PONCHIELLI: La Gio- 
conda—A te questo rosario. Eve Stig- 
nani (mezzo-soprano). Disc CC 2212. 

VERDI: Rigoletto — Parmi veder le la- 
grime; and+DONIZETTI: L’Elisir d’- 
Amore—Una furtiva lagrima. Ferruc- 
cio Tagliavini (tenor). Disc CC 2228. 

MASCAGNI: Lodoletta — Flammen, per- 
donami; and PUCCINI: Mme. Butter- 
fy—Uwm bel di. Iris Adam Corradetti 
(soprano). Disc CC 2174. 

There are other operatic recordings by 
various artists of familiar excerpts from 


the operas of Boito, Giordano, Puccini, 


and Bizet. (To be continued.) 
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FIFTY GREAT VOCAL RECORDS 





By Stephen Fassett 


Part 2 


6. EMMA EAMES—Gretchen am Spinn- 
rade (Schubert) V 88367 or IRCC 76. 
Recorded 1911. 


A .The beautiful Emma Eames 
won success in such varied roles as Juliette, 
Aida, the Countess in Nozze di Figaro, 
Tosca, Elsa, Sieglinde; her records reflect 
much of this versatility. Her voice was a 
superbly trained soprano which was cap- 
able of either lyric, dramatic or coloratura 
singing. Her technique and style were 
those of a consummate musician. 

Mme. Eames has never felt happy about 
her recordings and it is obvious that for 
mechanical reasons many of them fall la- 
mentably short of doing her justice. Among 
the records that have received her meas- 
ured approval, however, Gretchen am 
Spinnrade is outstanding. It is a thrilling 
performance. Alternate: Dopo (Tosti) V 
88344 or IRCC 43; Cavalleria Rusticana 
Voi lo sapete, V 88037 or IRCC 90. (Note 
—In my article in the March 1939 issue 
of this magazine, entitled Emma Eames 
and her Records will be found the singer's 
own remarks on the subject of her record- 
ings.) 

7. GERALDINE FARRAR — Carmen— 
Seguidilla (Bizet) V 88511 or 6108. 
Recorded about 1914. 


A The best records of Geraldine Farrar 
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(1865)° 


(1882) display a vocal technique that 
would be highly praised in our day, yet 
the critics of a generation ago often found 
fault with her singing. One wonders what 
these same critics, judging by the same 
standards, would say about our current 
prima donnas! Farrar’s was a warm, full- 
toned voice of great appeal and many of 
her records are splendid examples of fine 
singing. Listening to them makes it easy 
to understand why she was such a favorite 
tor so many years. This Seguidilla combines 
beautiful singing with vivid characteriza- 
tion in an interpretation that could have 
come only from the singing actress of the 
first rank which Farrar assuredly was in 
her day. For an authoritative study of this 
singer's records, the reader would do well 
to turn to our Editor's article Farrar 
Chooses Her Own Favorite Records in the 
December 1941 AML. Meanwhile, the 
first of many alternative choices to come to 
mind is L’Altra notte in fondo mare from 
Boito's Mefistofele, V 88114. 


8. GALLI-CURCI—Dinorah — Si carina, 
V 6469. Issued in 1924. 


A No other colorature singer of the acous- 
tic era maintained the consistently high 
standard achieved by Amelita Galli-Curci 
(1889) in the recordings she made in the 
years 1917-1924 when she was in her vocal 
prime. Among her innumerable discs of 
operatic arias it is almost impossible to 
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find a bad performance; her Un bel di ve- 
dremo (Butterfly) is perhaps the only one 
that need be avoided. The relatively un- 
familiar Dimorah air is recommended be- 
cause it provides a refreshing change from 
such arias as Caro nome and Una voce 
(finely sung by Galli-Curci, nevertheless). 
Galli-Curci’s voice was certainly one of 
the most perfect Italian soprani leggieri 
of the century. It was haunting in quality 
and filled with a, womanly tenderness of 
expression. Her singing was distinguished 
by fine musicianship and admirable taste. 
She sang successfully in roles that de- 
manded both coloratura and legato, for she 
was a true artist and did not have to de- 
pend on vocal tricks for acclaim. Unfor- 
tunately her electrical recordings were made 
when she was past her prime and to hear 
the real Galli-Curci one miust turn to her 
acoustic discs, which offer better singing 
and more natural reproduction of her lovely 
voice. (Alternates: any of her Traviata re- 
cordings — hers was a most appealing 
Violetta.) 


9. ALMA GLUCK—Hippolyte et Aricie 
—Rossignols Amoureux (Rameau), V 
74249 or HRS 1037. Recorded in 1911. 


A Born in Roumania burt trained for the 
most part in the United States, Alma Gluck 
(1884-1938) was for years one of our most 
popular sopranos. She was a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera from 1909 to 1912, 
when she left to take up concert cinging, a 
field in which she quickly gained enormous 
popularity. Perhaps none of her numerous 
recordings is more likely to appeal to the 
connoisseur than this Rameau air. It is im- 
possible to imagine any singer of today 
coping with its difficult intervals and 
turns with such technical assurance, with 
such unfailing beauty of tone as Gluck 
exhibits in this remarkably clear re- 
cording. Another Gluck performance that 
should be in every collection is Come be- 
loved from Atalanta (V 74504 or 6157); 
it is one of the greatest examples of Handel 
singing on records. It has the added ad- 
vantage of being more easily found than 
Rossignols Amoureux. 


10. FRIEDA HEMPEL—Magic Flute— 
Infelice sconsolata (Mozart), HMV 
DB 331. Recorded about 1911. 





A This charming artist first made a sen- 
sation as a coloratura, singing all the con- 
ventional roles of this type in the operas 
of Rossini, Donizetti, Verdi and others. Yet 
she never received warmer praise than for 
her Eva in Die Meistersinger and her Mar- 
schallin in Der Rosenkavalier. Such versa- 
tility is almost unheard of in this age of 
only partially trained singers; a generation 
ago, however, it was the rule rather than 
the exception. Hempel, who was born in 
Leipsig in 1885, was one of the finest Mo- 
zart singers of her time. Her most famous 
Mozart role was that of The Queen of the 
Night in the Magic Flute; and her record- 
ings of the Queen's arias are worthwhile 
souvenirs of Hempel at her best. (Der 
Hélle Rache, the second of the two arias, 

will be found on, HMV DB 365.) It is a 

pity that Victor never issued them here. 

Alternate: any of her various recording of 

Deh! vieni, non tardar from Le Nozze di 

Figaro. 

11. SELMA KURZ — Queen of Sheba — 
Lockruf (Goldmark), HMV DB 498. 
Recorded in 1911. 

A Selma Kurz (1877-1933), Queen of the 

Vienna Opera for many memorable years, 

possessed a voice of singularly lovely qual 

ity and one of the most famous trills of 
all time. (listen to her Der Vogel in Walde 


on HMV DA 408). Unfortunately her: 


records were never widely circulated in 
this country and, like the other HMV’s on 
this list, they must be imported from Eng- 
land. Goldmark’s haunting, exotic music, 
with its long sustained notes sung almost 
entirely without accompaniment, “could 
never have found a more ideal interpreter 
than Kurz. Here, indeed, is the voice of a 
siren! 

Practically all of the acoustic Kurz rec- 
ords are worth having. 


12. LILLI LEHMANN—Josua—O batt’ 
ich Jubals Harf (Handel) Odeon 
50392. Recorded 1907. 


A When Lilli Lehmann (1848-1929) 
made her debut in 1866 her voice was a 
high soprano, light and flexible in quality. 
By the time she began singing here in the 
1880's she had become a magnificient 
dramatic soprano who was recognized as 


———(Continued on page 224) 
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It is the purpose of this department to 
review monthly all worthwhile recordings. 
If at any time we happen to omit a re- 
cord in which the reader is particularly 
interested, we shall be glad to give our 
opinion of the recording on written re- 
quest. Correspondents are requested to 
enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes. 


We believe that record buyers would 
do well to order by title rather than by 
number such items as they may wish to 
purchase. Numbers are sometimes printed 
incorrectly in our sources. 


All prices given are without tax. 





Orchestra 





BACH: by Leopold Stokowski. First Move- 
ment from the Sonata in E flat (for Cla- 
vier or Organ) (Bach); Adoramus Te 
(Palestrina) (disc 11-8576); Ich ruf’ zu 
Dir, Herr Jesu Christ (Chorale Prelude) 
(Bach); Prelude and Fugue in E Minor 
(No.3 of Eight Little Preludes and Fu- 
gues, for organ) (disc 11-8577); Es ist 
vollbracht from Johannes-Passion (disc 
11-8578); played by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, direction of Leopold Stokow- 
ski. Victor set M-963, three discs, price 
$3.50, 


In his transcriptions of Bach for the 
modern orchestra Stokowski has aimed to 
popularize music normally limited in ap- 
peal by the medium for which it was orig- 
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inally written. There can be no question 
that his transcriptions have done much to 
make Bach familiar to. many who hardly 
knew the “wealth, the grandeur and the 
all-embracing significance” of many ,of the 
works the conductor has seen fit to arrange. 
Although many protest that his transcrip- 
tions are wholly out of keeping with. the 
spirit of Bach, this it not always the case. 
Say what they will about Stokowski’s ar- 
rangements, those who condemn them do 
so more for the manner of performance 
than for what Stokowski has done by way 
of instrumentation. He chooses to perform 
them in the manner of the French 19th- 
century organ school of playing, with swells 
and recessions which are unrepresentative 
of Bach’s style. I have always felt that if 
another conductor chose to play the Sto- 
kowski arrangements in a more straight- 
forward manner, many who thought they 
disliked them would be better disposed 
towards them. The virtuoso quality in Bach 
can no more be denied than the deeply 
devotional. But Bach needs no melodra- 
matic phrasing, no tonal heavings or exces- 
sive portamenti to enhance his musical 
thought. The excitement and fervor found 
in Stokowski’s performances of his Bach 
transcriptions are the excitement and fer- 
vor of Stokowski superimposed on Bach. 
Stokowski has previously recorded at 
least two of the transcriptions in this al- 
bum: the moving Ich ruf’ zu Dir, Herr 
Jesu Christ, a chorale prelude from the 
Little Organ Book, and the beautiful con- 
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tralto aria All is fulfilled from the St. John 
Passion. The arrangements of both these 
works have long commanded respect; the 
late Lawrence Gilman was extremely fond 
of the former. In both cases, I prefer the 
conductor's earlier recordings of the works; 
here I find Stokowski given to excessive 
portamenti. The chorale prelude gives me 
the feeling that the conductor was in an 
ecstatic religious trance. In the movement 
from the organ Trio Sonata in E flat major 
and in the Prelude and Fugue in E minor, 
the playing is more admirably incisive. 
Both arrangements are tastefully conceived. 

The transcription of Palestrina’s Ador- 
amus Te, 4 motet originally for four voices, 
which emerges as an anomaly in a set spe- 
cifically entitled Bach: Transcriptions, does 
not appeal to me. Whether it. is the tran- 
scription or the conductor's interpretation, 
| cannot say, but the impression the work 
makes on me is like that of a sentimental 
composition of the Franckian School rather 
than a devotional work of the more aus- 
tere ecclesiastical school of 16th-century 
Italy 

The reproduction is splendid as indeed 
have been all Philadelphia recordings by 
Victor 


—P. H. R. 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 9 in D 
minor (Choral), Opus 125; played by the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, with 
Luise Helletsgrueber (soprano), Rosette 
Anday (contralto), George Maiki (ten- 
or), Richard Mayr (bass), Vienna State 
Opera Chorus, direction of Felix Wein- 
gartner. Columbia set M or MM-227, 
eight discs, price $8.50. 


A Weingartner's performance of the 
Ninth was recorded in Vienna in 1935. 
The old carbon-mike technique was used 
with the result that there is frequent blur- 
ring in the bass. The reverberating qualities 
of the hall in which the Vienna Philhar- 
monic performed were also detrimental to 
the recording. Nevertheless, this perform- 
ance is generally agreed to be the acknowl- 
edged best version of the Ninth on records. 

Weingartner belonged to the 19th-cen- 
tury school of German conducting, and, as 
Mr. Lieberson of Columbia points out, he 
‘stod as a link between our times and 
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the age of Liszt”. During his lifetime, 
Weingartner was recognized as one of the 
foremost authorities on the symphonies of 
Beethoven, and his monograph on the per- 
formance of these works has long been a 
conductors’ handbook. He was not a sen- 
sational conductor, nor, on the other hand, 
was he a mere routinist, as some of his 
critics would have us believe. He aimed at 
directness and simplicity of style. In his 
pamphlet, On Conducting (first published 
in 1895) he takes von Buelow to task ‘for 
certain excesses in style. At one point he 
says: “The conductor must before all things 
be sincere towards the work he is to pro- 
duce, towards himself, and towards the 
public. He must not think, when he takes 
a score in hand, ‘What can I make of this 
work?’ but, “What has the composer wanted 
to say in it?’.” 

Having read this credo years ago I have 
always retained it in mind when listening 
to a Weingartner performance, for it seems 
to me that he adhered to it in everything 
he did. Neither exaltation nor dramatic 
fervor, nor great poetic beauty in a score 
stirred him to great heights, but, though he 
added nothing to it, he did not, on the 
other hand, take anything away. His music- 
making was earnest if not impassioned, 
vigcrous and often noble but never deeply 
probing. He lacked great. dramatic inten- 
sity, but his performances nevertheless 
showed the justness of his honest and sin- 
cere musicianship. 

And it is this honesty and sincerity, nfan- 
ifest in his performance of this symphony, 
that has earmed it a place above other 
available recorded versions of the work. 
—P. H. R. 


FOOTE: Suite for Strings in E major, Opus 
63; played by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, direction of Serge Koussevit- 
sky. Victor set DM-862, two discs, price 
$2.50. 


A It is most appropriate that Arthur 
Foote’s Suite for Strings should be played 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra; it had 
its first performance in 1907 by that or- 
ganization, then under the direction of 
Max Fiedler, to whom the score is dedi- 
cated, and it had its last performance while 
Foote was still living by the same organiza- 
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tion under Koussevitzky in December, 
1936. At the last concert, Foote was “him- 
self present, to step out on the platform 
with firm, unfaltering step and receive a 
heart-warming ovation”. Arthur Foote 
(1853-1937) was one of the talented 
group of late 19th-century New England 
composers. From his earliest days he 
watched interestedly all innovations in the 
art of music, and in an article written just 
before his death and published in the 
Musical Quarterly (January 1937), hé ex- 
pressed his opinion of dissonance in music. 
Dissonance is not undesirable in itself,” 
he satd in part, “but often becomes so be- 
cause of the unskillful way in which it is 
used.” Constant dissonance, he argued, was 
quite as tiresome and unpleasant as con- 
stan: consonance. There are a lot of for- 
ward-thinking musicians of today who 
will say a loud “Amen” to Foote’s re- 
marks. Foote himself did not employ dis- 
sonance lavishly; his music is quite con- 
servative when compared to a great deal 
that is being written today. His music is 
songful, the melodic lines are clearly de- 
fined: good taste and fine craftsmanship are 
evident throughout. 

This suite is a fine work, and deserves 
to.be played oftener than it is. It is not 
pretentious in design, althouh the last 
movement is a fugue. The opening Prelude 
begins with a placid melodic flow and 
builds up to more dramatic use of the 
melodic material. The second movement 
opens a la Tchaikovsky with a pizzicato 
serenade, which gives way to a poetic ada- 
gietto—somewhat meandering in style; the 
pizzicato section returns to end the move- 
ment. The fugue is excellently devised; it 
retains the songful character of the music 
adds an effective dramatic punch to 
the score 

The recording is on a par with the best 
of the Boston Symphony. Koussevitzky, 
necdless to say, gives this music an expert 
performance —P.HR. 


FOUR FAVORITE WALTZES—On the 
Beautifil Blue Danube (Strauss); Valse 
Triste (Sibelius) (disc 71569-D); Waltz 

the Flowers from the Nutcracker 


Suite (Tchaikovsky); Tales from the 


Vienna Woods (Strauss) (disc 71570- 


D); played by the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing Symphony, direction of Howard Bar- 
low. Columbia set X-240, two discs, 
price $2.50. 


Several years ago Barlow played these 
waltzes (anonymously) for a recorded mus- 
ical appreciation series that was avowedly 
made for popular consumption. Whether 
these are the same recordings or not, we 
cannot say, but the arrangements are un- 
deniably the same. Barlow professes a great 
admiration for the music of Johann Strauss 
and he has his own ideas about its per- 
formance. “Strauss and Tchaikovsky,” he 
has told me, “are composers whose music 
allows for considerable license. To play the 
music of either without markedly using 
rubati hardly does them justice.” To be 
sure, the lilt of the true Viennese waltz is 
not achieved when the music is: played 
straight. How much rubato is essenual to 
the welfare of Tchaikovsky, on the other 
hand, has always been a moot question. 
By and, large, it remains a matter of per- 
sonal opinion as to whose performance of 
Tchaikovsky's waltz is the most satisfying. 

Some listeners may wish with this re- 
viewer that Barlow had been allowed to 
play both, of Strauss’ waltzes in their en- 
tirety. But for every listener who would 
want a recording of the complete waltzes, 
there are a dozen or more who would pre- 
fer the excised versions. The majority of 
people buying recorded performances of 
these pieces do not wish them extended be- 
yond a single disc side. And so, this album 
falls into the category of a popular re- 
lease. Since performances of all four waltzes 
are incisively accomplished, and the re- 
cording is good, the set should enjoy a 
wide sale. —P. H. R. 


MENDELSSOHN: Scherzo from Mids1m- 
mer Night’s Dream Suite; and BACH 
(arr. Stokowski): Preludio from Partita 
in E Major (for unaccompanied violin); 
played by the All-American Orchestra, 
direction of Leopold Stokowski. Colum- 
bia disc 11983-D, price $1.00. 

A These recordings testify to Stokowski’s 

genius for moulding a group of musicians 

into a finished ensemble. To be sure, the 
playing here is not comparable to the re- 
sults the conductor has achieved with the 
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Philadelphia and NBC Orchestras, but 
when we consider that he assembled the 
All-American Orchestra for a single tour 
we realize his extraordinary way with 
body of musicians. For the playing here is 
quite on a par with that of many of our 
long established orchestras. 

The performance of the Mendelssohn 
Scherzo is adroitly accomplished, even 
though the virtuoso qualities of the score 
are rather carefully handled—suggesting a 
vigilant eye kept on every member of the 
orchestra. The playing, while not lacking 
in fluidity, does not own the essential spon- 
taniety to make this performance a “musi- 
cal marvel”. But considering the relatively 
few times that the ensemble probably 
played this work under Stokowski’s direc- 
tion, we think the results are decidedly 
praiseworthy. 

Bach's Preludio to his Third Partita for 
unaccompanied violin is a virtuoso piece; 
it has been transcribed by quite a number 
of musicians. There are several arrange- 
ments on records—one by the French- 
American Cailliet, another by the Italian 
Pick-Mangiagalli, and a third by the Eng- 
lishman Sir Henry Wood. Stokowski’s ar- 
rangement is not over-elaborated; it is 
deftly fashioned, with the first violin sec- 
tion usually taking over the line Bach wrote 
for a single fiddle. It is true that there’ is 
some inflation but this inevitably takes 
place when a work of this kind is tran- 
scribed for orchestra. The playing of the 
young fiddlers is praiseworthy, but the 
quality of their tone does not correspond 
to the sound the conductor would have at- 
tained from a more seasoned ensemble. 

The recording is good, although there 
is a suggestion that it was accomplished in 
a studio rather than a concert hall. 





—P, H. R. 

. _ Chamber Music 
DOHNANYI: Quintet in C minor (for 
piano and strings), Opus 1 sides) ; 


played by Edward Kilenyi (piano) and 
the Roth String Quartet, and Rwralia 
Hungarica—Presto ma non tanto, Opus 
32a; played by Edward Kilenyi. Colum- 
bia set M or MM-546, four discs, price 
$4.50. 
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A This quintet belongs in the same era 
as Franck’s early Trio in F sharp minor 
and Brahms’ Trio in B major. Its melodies 
flow on with an ease and grace that aston- 
ish us when we realize that Dohnanyi was 
18 when he wrote it. He was then a pupil 
in the Royal Academy of Music in Buda- 
pest, and already an accomplished pianist. 
This was in 1895, when Brahms was still 
alive, and Dohnanyi was under the spell 
of the noted German master. Brahms was 
as highly enthusiastic over this work, 
Schumann was over Brahms’ early scores. 
That Brahms arranged its first. performance 
with Dohnanyi playing the piano part 
helped no doubt to’gain popularity for the 
quintet. As an admirer of Dohnanyi’s later 
chamber music, I find it difficult to realize 
that this work was composed by the man 
who wrote the D flat Quartet and the mas- 
terful Quintet in E flat minor. For this 
music harkens back to the early Brahmsian 
style; it has all the attributes and limita- 
tions of countless products of the Romantic 
school of the middle of the 19th century. 
its melodic content is gracious and poetic 
but never imposing or striking. Formally, 
it shows Dohnanyi’s perfect absorption of 
his academic work. In 1895, it definitely 
signalled the arrival of a young genius. 
Today, the young genius would probably 
have a difficult time to get such a score per- 
formed. Tovey as usual hits the nail onthe 
head when he says: “In itself the work is 
net much more than a conservatorium 
prize-winner of its period; and its scoring 
is less enterprising than its forms.” 

This quintet offers a type of melodic 
bath that many people glory it travels 
smoothly and surely along its pleasant but 
uneventful course. There is poetic beauty, 
but it is neither stirring nor impressive. 
I suppose it depends largely upon the mood 
one is in—if one wants simply smooth 
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flow, an innocuous beauty, and no disturb- 
ing dramatic elements, then one will prob- 
ably listen to this sort of music with com- 
plete satisfaction. The Italians have a term 
for it—dolce far niente. Perhaps some of 
us have lost the art of “sweet idleness”, but 
in so doing we may have discovered a way 
of life that is more compelling and more 
enduring. The gulf between this quintet 
and the A minor Quartet of Beethoven, 
which Columbia issued last month, is so 
wide I would not undertake to measure it. 

The playing of the Roth Quartet, which 
has not been heard on records for a long 
time, is some of the best I have heard from 
this organization in récent years. It reveals 
sympathy for and understanding of the 
prevalent romanticism of the music. Mr. 
Kilenyi shows commendable qualities as an 
ensemble player, but his performance is by 
no means a consistently smooth one. Al- 
though a pupil of Dohanyi, Mr. Kilenyi is 
hardly in the-composer’s class as a per- 
former. His piano encore, for example, is 
played with appropriate vigor, but his per- 
formance lacks the poise that Dohnanyi 
himself brings to this music. 

The recording of the quintet is good, the 
balance between the piano and the strings 
being unusually well intergrated. The sur- 
faces on the discs I heard were smooth 
and quite kind to shadowgraph needles. 

—P. H. R. 





Keyboard 


SCHUMANN (arr. Taussing): The Smug- 
gler; and CHOPIN-LISZT: The Return 
Home, and The Maiden's Wish (Nos. 
15 and 1 of Seventeen Polish Songs, 
Op. 74); played by Sergei Rachmani- 
noff (piano). Victor disc 11-8593, 
price $1.00. 


A This is a worthy souvenir of Rachma- 
ninoff, for he knew how to play arrange- 
ments like these without being the dis- 
playful technician. Yet, at the same time 
that he achieves vigor, where it is in place, 
he also shows imagination. The playing 
is Clear and clean, and always lucid. It 
makes us realize anew .his unfortunate 
passing at a time when he was still in full 
command of his artistic powers. 
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The Smuggler is a song for baritone 
from Schumann's Opus 74, Spanishes Li- 
ederspiel. The other pieces are Liszt's ar- 
rangements of two of Chopin's Polish 
Songs. The Schumann has been aptly char- 
acterized as a dashing piece, which is good 
fun to play. Rachmaninoff gives the im- 
pression that he enjoys playing it. Liszt's 
arrangements of the songs of Chopin are 
not easy to perform well, but listening to 
Rachmaninoff's smooth and_ technically 
perfect renditions one would be inclined 
to think differently. The recording is ex- 
cellent. —P. H. R. 





Violin 

BLOCH: Nigun (Improvisation) (No. 2 

of Baal Shem—Pictures of Chassidic 

Life); played by Mischa Elman (violin) 

with Vladmir Padwa at the piano. Vic- 
tor disc 11-8575, price $1.00. 





A There have been several recorded per- 
formances of this popular violin piece by 
Bloch. The youthful Menuhin made a re- 
cording of it, and so have Milstein, Zigh- 
éra and-Szigeti. The latter has played all 
three of the Pictures of Chassidic Life. 
One's preference in matters of this kind 
largely depends upon which violinist one 
admires most. Mr. Elman stresses the sen- 
timent more than most players, but his 
performance is nonetheless a sensitive one. 
One feels that this music touches his heart, 
and that he has a deep affection for it. 
Few will deny that the sensuous beauty of 
Elman’s tone serves this music well; for 
the rhapsodic quality of Bloch is inherently 
passionate. 

Mr. Padwa gives the violmist excellent 
support. The recording is good. 


—P. G. 





Voice 
GRIFFES: By a Lonely Pathway; and SAC- 
CO: Rapunzel; sung by Eleanor Steber 
(soprano) with James Quillan at the 
piano. Victor 10-inch disc, No. 10-1071, 
price 75c. 


A The Griffes song is one of five he set 
to German texts; the original poem in this 
case was by Lenau, but the English version 
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by Henry G. Chapman is generally used. 
Griffes wrote the song for a high voice 
but it has always been more effective when 
sung by a baritone. It is definitely a man’s 
song, althouh Chapman has translated the 
line “Maedchen, und gedenke dein!” to 
read “Dearest, there to dream of thee!” 
The poem conveys a night mood-shadows 
from which the lover imagines he hears 
the voice of his beloved. Miss Steber’s voice 
is far too bright for a true realization of 
the intended mood of the composer, al- 
though she sings the song pleasantly 
enough. 

One feels that John Sacco’s setting of 
Adelaide Crapsey’s poem Rapunzel is not 
grateful to the singer, for Miss Steber cer- 
tainly conveys this impression. Her tones 
are frequently forced, and the vocal line 
is not one that helps the singer convey the 
text successfully. 

The soprano's voice here lacks some of 
the mellowness apparent in it in the con- 
cert hall; many of her tones are brittle, an 
effect that one suspects is due to an un- 
advantageous position before the micro- 
phone. —P. H. R. 


MATTEI: Now é ver; and DUPARC: 
Chanson triste; sung by John Charles 
Thomas (baritone) with Victor Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Frank 
Tours. Victor disc 11-8568, price $1.00. 


A Thomas revives an Italian ballad that 
was popular around the turn of the cen- 
tury. Frankly sentimental and _ pseudo- 
operatic, it belongs to the school of bal- 
lad writing that Tosti made so popular 
in his time. This sort of thing is viewed 
by many today as an old chestnut, which 
does not deserve the serious consideration 
of an eminent artist. However, McCor- 
mack and De Gogorza sang it on records, 
and most of the great Italian singers of 
the opening decades of this century in- 
cluded it in their repertoire. Even in recent 
times it has been frequently sung in Italy. 
Mr. Thomas voices it with healthy, manly 
objectivity; he does not take its false sen- 
timents to heart, rather he seems to project 
the song as if it were an operatic narrative, 
unconcerned with the troubled emotions 
of a lover who believes his sweetheart is 
false to him. 
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In Duparc’s ingratiating Chanson triste, 
Mr. Thomas again is unconcerned with 
the meaning of the words, despite the 
fact that his enunciation is clear. This is 
a love song which the composer has 
marked to be sung “with tender senti- 
ment and intimacy’. Neither of these 
qualities is caught or conveyed in Mr. 
Thomas’ straight-forward and all too 
robust singing. One returns to Maggie 
Teyte’s exquisitely nuanced performance 
of this song (Victor disc 10-1003), or to 
the cut-out recording of Charles Panzera 


Victor disc (1892), for the requisite mood 


to make the song live in one’s memory. 
There is also the recording of Eleanor 
Steber (Victor 18088), which is far bet- 
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This department for subscribers’ use only. 
Rates: 6c per word each insertion. Minimum price 
of insertion 75c. 





WANTED: Strauss — Die Fledermaus 
(CA-8118/22); Muzio — Song Recital 
(C-259); Verdi: Masked Ball (C-QX- 
10148). Ponchielli: Gioconda (C-GX- 
10211). Verdi—Traviata, Duet (V-8089 
or G-DB1165). C. Dunning, 312 North- 
field Place, Baltimore 10, Md. 


WANTED: Respighi: Feste Romane 
(Polydor); Furtwaengler — Piano Con- 
certo (HMV); Stravinsky—Violin Con- 
certo (Polydor or Brunswick); Proko- 
fieff — Overture on Hebrew Themes. 
Any records by USSR or So. American 
Orchestras. W. Schultz, 748 N. 11th 
St., Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 








WANTED: Any Couperin Ensembles on 
L’Oiseau Lyre; Concert Royale No. 8 
(Telefunken); Rameau; Minuets Pala- 
dins (L’Oiseau Lyre); V-M187-Vol. I; 
Vivaldi—Concerto No. 8 (Telefunken); 
Balarirev—Russia (Columbia); de Falla 
— Amor Brujo (Velasquez — Colum- 
bia); Turina—Danzas Fantasticas (Vic- 
tor 11347/8); State condition and price. 
H. L. Laughlin, Pass Christian, Miss. 
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ter sung. It seems curious that Victor 
would sanction such needless duplications. 

The orchestral accompaniment in the 
Duparc song is completely out of place; 
it hardly aids a singer to create a mood 
of intimacy. It is more fitting in the Mat- 
tei, which is almost operatic in character. 
Neither of the orchestral accompaniments 
is played with any finesse; they are just 
played and that’s all. The recording is 
excellent. —P. G. 


PUCCINI: La Tosca—Recondita armonta 
sung by Enrico Caruso with Victor 
Symphony Orchestra, and VERDI: La 
Traviata — Sempre libera; sung by Lu- 
crezia Bori with Victor Symphony Or- 
chestra. Victor disc 11-8569, $1.00. 


A Nor all of the Caruso recordings with 
grafted orchestrations (electrically record- 
ed) have been as successfully balanced as 
the present one. In my opinion, this offers 
a worthy improvement over the original 
recording of this aria, which the tenor 
made in 1909 on a 10-inch disc. To be 
sure, this may have been taken from yet 
another version which the tenor sang— 
for one can never be certain about these 
matters. However, the sound of the voice 
is consistent with the period of his single- 
faced 10-inch recording which I own. 
Cavaradossi was one of Caruso’s best 
roles. Well do I remember the firs: time 
I heard him sing the part—it was in my 
early ‘teens. Prior to attending the opera 
a mewspaper editor (a friend of the fam- 
ily) remarked that a good Cavaradossi 
could be measured by his death scene; if 
his feet left the ground when he dropped 
dead, he wasn’t a good Cavaradossi. I 
forgot all about this, with the interest in 
hearing the great Caruso and also Frem- 
stad as Tosca and Amato as Scarpia, until 
the tenor dropped with the firing of the 
guns. “Gee,” I shouted, “he’s not a good 
C.varadossi, his feet left the ground.” Sev- 
eral people around me laughed, but most 
of them glared and “shushed” me. That 
was not the only time that Caruso’s feet 
didn’t stay put in his death throe, but he 
sang the role as fine as anyone else I ever 
heard. The last time I heard him sing 
the part was when Muzio made her aus- 
picious debut at the Metropolitan. How 


0 


long ago all this seems! But this record- 
ing awaken nostalgic memories for me, 
as indeed it probably will for many others. 

I presume Bori made her recording of 
Sempre libera at the same time she made 
her version of Ah! fors’é lui; this was in 
1931. Bori was not a true coloratura, in 
my estimation, and her best singing was 
heard in the second and third acts of this 
opera. One wonders if she disapproved of 
this recording; not that it is not stylistic- 
ally interpretated, but it does not sug- 
gest that she is always at ease in the ex- 
tacting tessitura. But Bori was always an 
artist to her fingertips, and here we find 
her enunciating every word and clearly 
articulating every phrase. Some of her up- 
per notes are shrill, but her singing is 
always true. Her climax is less effective 
than those employed by coloraturas, but 
it is more in keeping with Verdi's inten- 
tions. As a recording this is far better re- 
production of the voice than much that 
we get today. —P. H. R. 


SCHUBERT: Ave Maria (in Latin); and 
LIDDLE: How Lovely Are Thy Dwell- 
ings (in English); sung by Richard 
Crooks (tenor), with Victor Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Charles O'Con- 
nell and Nathaniel Shilkret. Victor disc 
11-8570, price $1.00. 


A This record will appeal to all of Crooks’ 
admirers. He sings with a manly straight- 
forward style which is most commendable. 
Why he chose to voice the Schubert song 
in Latin we cannot say, for Schubert did 
not set the Latin prayer, but a German 
text by P. A. Starck of a song in Sir Wal- 
ter Scott's Lady of the Lake. Schubert in- 
tended the song for a female voice, but 
many male singers have used it. McCor- 
mack sang it with the English text, as in- 
deed most singers do. 

Samuel Liddle’s anthem is an appro- 
priate selection for Easter. It is a rather 
innocuous composition, in style similar to 
the sacred songs of Gounod. 

The orchestral arrangements of both 
songs are the sort of thing we encounter 
all too frequently on the radio. Neither is 
good, in fact the Schubert owns little of 
the fluency of the composer’s original ac- 
companiment, and the Liddle, with its 
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bells, is tawdry. Mr. Crooks would have 
done better to have sung the first to a 
piano accompaniment, and the second to 
an organ. The recording is better in the 
Schubert song than in the other selection. 


—P. G. 


SCHUBERT: Die Junge Nonne, and Der 
Doppelgaenger from Schwanengesang; 
sung by Lotte Lehmann (soprano) with 
Paul Ulanowsky at the piano. Columbia 
disc 71509-D, price $1.00. 

A Although Mme. Lehmann is in fine 

voice in both songs, in neither is she com- 

pletely successful in projecting the requi- 
site moods. Der Doppelgaenger is essen- 
tially a man’s song, and, as our valued con- 
tributor Philip Miller has said in the past, 

Mme. Lehmann’s womanly warmth of 

tone never lets us forget the fact that she 

is a woman interpreting a man’s song. 

Perhaps she would have been more suc- 

cessful if she had chosen a lower key, but 

even then it is doubtful whether she would 
have been able to project the awe and 
somberness that the baritone voice brings 
to this lied. No one has sung this song 
on records more tellingly than Heinrich 

Rehkemper, and it is a pity that his ver- 

sion is no longer available. 

Mme. Lehmann has brought more con- 
trast to her singing of The Young Nun 
in concert than she does here; there are 
no true pianissimos and the contrast be- 
tween the womanly emotions of the earlier 
part of the song and the religious ecstacy 
of the latter part is not sharply enough 
drawn. In the beginning of the song, the 
young nun recalls through raging elements 
her past life, the times when she was the 
woman emotionally distraught and storm- 
tossed, then remembering her vows she af- 
firms her religious position, and with the 
sound of the church bell her mood is one 
of pure religious ecstacy. This is a difficult 
song to convey successfully, and few great 
singers essay it. 

The balance in the recording is good, 
but the reproduction of the piano is not 
as smooth as it might have been. 

—P. H. R. 


THE WAYFARING STRANGER—Folk 
Songs; sung by Burl Ives. The Waywar- 
ing Stranger; Buckeye Jim; The Bold 
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Soldier; The Sow Took the Measules 

(disc 1); The Foggy Foggy Dew; Black 

Is the Color (disc 2); The Blue Tail 

Fly; Henry Martin (disc 3); Asch Re- 

cords Set 345, three 10-inch discs, $2.75. 
A Those who have heard Burl Ives in 
person or in his Columbia Broadcasting 
programs know how impressive he is as a 
ballad singer. Few folk singers possess a 
more agreeable voice than he; yet, his is 
not the trained singing voice but the na- 
tural voice which has been logically dev- 
eloped to serve his chosen profession— 
that of the wandering minstrel. He ac- 
companies himself on the guitar with an 
ease which keeps the facus on himself 
rather than his instrument. In person, Ives 
is a sort of irresistible fellow; big, blond, 
and over-grown, a real product of our 
middle West. He has a laugh that impres- 
ses, and a warm-heartedness toward man- 
kind that is immediately felt. The folk- 
song authority, Alan Lomax, has prepared 
the copy for the booklet included with 
this set; his description of Ives is hardly 
exaggerated — he says, Ives sings “in a 
voice that is sweet and full, high and clear, 
like a bird singing in the woods on a 
sunny morning. The songs rolls out like 
water bubbling out of a mountain spring.” 
Although Ives knows the value of senti- 
ment, he is not a sentimentalist; his ef- 
fects are obtained with subtle tonal in- 
flections and he pulls the old heart strings 
without causing one any embarassment. 
This is real artistry; the sort of artistry 
which every music lover should know, 
and—need I say—appreciate. 

Like Carl Sandburg, Burl Ives is Illinois- 
born, and like the noted poet he has a 
true Middle-Western accent. There ts a 
similarly between the folk singing of 
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Sandburg and Ives, bur the latter possess 
a better voice and moreover his sense of 
timing is more innately musical. 

To my way of thinking, this album is 
a “must” for all admirers of folk singing. 
Ives calls himself The Wayfaring Strang- 
er after the American spiritual of that 
name, which he always uses as a theme 
song. Space does not permit me to discuss 
all the songs in detail but this is hardly 
necessary since Lomax has provided such 
excellent notes. The Sow Took the Meas- 
ules maybe a purely nonsense song, but 
Ives gives a meaning to the words which 
make it impressive. The Foggy Foggy Deu 
is a haunting ballad; how closely Ives in- 
flections follow those of Sandburg, indeed, 
one familiar with the Sandburg recording 
would almost swear he was present. Black 
ls the Color, says Lomax, is an echo from 
the Southern mountains, of a lost Elisa- 
bethian love-song. There is a tenderness 
this ballad which is irresistible, and 
Ives sings it with fine feeling. The Blue 
Tail Fly is an old Negro Minstrel song, 
conveying the way Negro slaves felt about 
their masters. Lomax says the tune and 
refrain are genuine Negro folk song, but 
the ballad text must have been composed 
by some Tin Pan Alley poet of its period 
(the 1840's). Those who knew the Min- 
strel Shows of former times will probably 
have nostalgic memories when hearing this 
song. Ives obviously enjoys singing it. 

The recording and surfaces of this set 


are good —P. H. R. 


to 


WELSH TRADITIONAL SONGS: Da- 
vid At the White Rock; Idle Days in 
Summertime (disc 10-1082); Counting 


the Goats; Adieu to Dear Cambria: 
(disc 10-1083); The Dove; Farewell, 
Mary (disc 10-1084); All Throuh the 


Night; Men of Harlech (disc 10-1085); 
sung by Thomas L. Thomas (baritone) 
with harp accompaniment by Edward 
Vito. Victor 10-inch set M-965, price 


> 


$.3.50. 


A Mr. Thomas an American member of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, was 
born in Wales, where he established a 


reputation as a singer as early as his fifth 
year. He was twelve when he came to this 





country to settle with his family in Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania. During his school days, 
the young baritone participated in many 
amateur performances, among which were 
a number of productions of Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas. After completing high 
school, he studied mechanical engineering 
and drafting. With the earnings he ac- 
quired from a job in a machine shop, he 
paid for vocal lessons, which later resulted 
in radio and opera engagements. Through 
the years, Mr. Thomas has retained mem- 
ories of Wales, and he has sung most of 
these songs from childhood. 


We do not pretend to be a folk-song 
specialist, but it seems to us that such 
songs as Id/e Days and Counting the Goats 
have much in common with other North 
European folk literature; the latter in par- 
ticular suggests Scandinavia. 

The modern harp is quite different from 
the traditional harp of Wales; but whether 
it would have been advisable to have used 
the older instrument is questionable. The 
harp tends to monotony of effect, yet one 
feels that it fits most of the songs better 
than would have the modern piano. The 
notes in the set claim that Mr. Thomas 
sings with “unequalled sincerity and en- 
thusiasm”; his sincerity can hardly be ques- 
tioned but his enthusiasm is less apparent. 
The young baritone rather tends to stress 
sentiment, but this is in keeping with 
the general character of most of the songs. 

It would be difficult to recommend one 
song above another; familiarity with them 
will undoubtedly establish favorites. But 
even if a listener does not feel inclined 
to acquire the whole album, it seems to us 
the last record with the two most familiar 
Welsh songs should not be passed wp. 
For Mr. Thomas sings All Through the 
Night with fine feeling, and his Men of 
Harlech owns the requisite manly enthus- 
iasm. The recording is good. It is most un- 
fortunate that translations of the tests are 
not included in the album. 

—P. H. R. 
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DRAMATIC SKETCHES by Judith An- 
derson. Lincoln’s Letter to Mrs. Bixby 
(Milton E. M. Geiger); The Fog (John 
Latouche); The Statue of Liberty (John 
Latouche); Passages from The Sermon 
on the Mount (from the Gospel Accord- 
ing to St. Matthew); read by Judith 
Anderson with Supporting Cast and Un- 
accompanied Male Quartet. Victor set, 
DM-960, three discs, price $3.50. 


A There is far too much pretentiousness 
about these sketches to lend them the dig- 
nity expected of an actress of Miss Ander- 
son's accomplishments. It is not Miss An- 
derson who makes Geiger’s sketch seem 
rrumpery but the Hollywoodish back- 
ground. There are moments in both of La- 
touche’s sketches that are most impressive, 
but the way these have been assembled 
with extraneous sound effects does not 
help to preserve their dignity. And the 
Ave Maria background in The Sermon of 
the Mount is truly embarrassing. Miss 
Anderson's readings are often notably ac- 
complished; she has the gift of casting a 
spell with her fine voice, but most of her 
best moments are nullified by the back 
ground effects. Remembering a similar al- 
bum by Helen Hayes, the reviewer cannot 
but wonder that actresses of her and Miss 
Anderson's stature would sanction such 
pretentious ‘presentations’. 


—P. G. 
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50 GREAT VOCAL RECORDS 


(Continued from page 212) 


one of the greatest artists in operatic his- 
tory. Her repertoire was extraordinary in 
size and scope, ranging from Mozart to 
Wagner; for all styles came alike to this 
indefatigable woman. Lehmann never lost 
her command of coloratura and her negoti- 
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ation of some of the most difficult music 
ever written for the human voice, as re- 
corded in 1907 when she was long past 
her prime, is incredible. Her recording of 
this Handel air, better known by its English 
title O had I Jubal’s Lyre, with its cleanly 
sung runs, is a thrilling example of bra- 
vura singing. The arias from Entfuehrung 
aus dem Serail and Robert der Teufel are 
perhaps even more remarkable. Her record 
of Casta Diva (Norma) is another wonder- 
ful example of her great style and phenom- 
anal technique. All the Lehmann discs are 
out of print at the present time, but it is 
very likely that new editions will be pressed 
afer the war. 


13. NELLIE MELBA—Rigoletto — Caro 
nome (Verdi), V 88078 or 6213 
Recorded in 1907. 


A The Melba records were discussed in 
the January number of this magazine and 
nothing further need be said at this time 
Her Ava Maria from Verdi's Otello. (V 
88149 or 6211) would be an excellent sup 
plementary choice. 


14. ROSA PONSELLE — Africana — In 
grembo a me (Meyerbeer), V 6496. 
Recorded about 1924. 


A Probably no singer of this century pos- 
sessed a more glorious vocal organ than 
Rosa Ponselle (1894). Her first recordings 
were for Columbia (1917-1924) and in my 
opinion the best of these convey even more 
of the fullness of her tone than her elec- 
trical Victors do. Her acoustic Victors of 
1924 are also very fine. I have never heard 
any Ponselle disc that gave a more finished 
example of her singing than this aria 
from Africana. 


15. LUISA TETRAZZINI—La Sonnam- 
bula—Ah! non giunge (Bellini), V 
88313 or 6345. Recorded about 1911. 


A The best Tetrazzini (1871-1840) discs 
were discussed by Frieda Hempel in an 
article published in this magazine in June 
1940. No other soprano ever touched off 
coloratura fireworks with such dazzling ef- 
fect, and Tetrazzini never made a more 
brilliant record than this one. Alternate: 
Saper vorreste (Masked Ball) on V 92068, 
88304 or 6341. (To be continued). 
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